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The ‘Madness’ of Hate Downtown 



Michael K. Taylor, aka Madness (left), was apprehended by Las Vegas Police after a nationwide warrant 
was issued. Taylor allegedly attacked Robert Meehan (right), on Jan 24. Photo on right by Josh Spring. 


Attack leaves Streetvibes 
vendor badly injured 

By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

T he circumstances of the vicious beating 
endured Jan. 24 by Robert Meehan were 
fraught with irony. 

The attack occurred a few steps from the Metro- 
pole Apartments, purchased last year by the Cin¬ 
cinnati Center City Development Corp (3CDC). Just 
days before being assaulted, Meehan wrote a letter 
to the editor of Streetvibes, criticizing 3CDC, which 
plans to convert the subsidized low-income apart¬ 
ments into a boutique motel. 

The attack occurred soon after Meehan took 
training to become a vendor for Streetvibes, pub¬ 
lished by the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless. Both the newspaper and the coalition 
have been publicizing a recent spate of hate crimes 
against homeless people in Cincinnati. 

The attack was allegedly perpetrated by a man 

See Madness, p. 5 


Postcards from Hell 

Lynching exhibit captures hatred's horror 


By Lew Moores 

Contributing Writer 

T he images are beyond graphic. 
They are horrific. African-Amer¬ 
ican men hang from power lines 
and bridges, a light pole, most from trees. 
A blooming dogwood, a cedar. Many of 
the images are - remark¬ 
ably - postcards. They 
were sent through the 
mail, postcards not from 
vacations, but sent from 
hell. On the back of a post¬ 
card of a burned corpse, 
one correspondent wrote 
about having a barbecue. 

About 75 of these imag¬ 
es are arranged on walls 
that cover five rooms and 
3,000 square feet of space 
at the National Under¬ 
ground Railroad Freedom 
Center. Without Sanctuary: Lynching 
Photography in America opened at the 
Freedom Center Jan. 19 - the day after 
Martin Luther King Jr. Day - and contin¬ 
ues through May 31. Halfway through the 
exhibit is a room called “Respite,” with 
benches and two boxes of facial tissues. 
And at the end are tables with “Reflec¬ 
tion” Journals, where visitors can leave 
their thoughts: 

This exhibit was way too sad for me.... 
I can’t believe the things America let hap¬ 
pen. ...It was very painful to view the pic¬ 
tures and facts. We have come a long way 
but we still have a very long way to go. 


Not all of the images depict African- 
American men. Among the first images 
a visitor sees are of Laura Nelson and 
her son, L.W. Nelson, 14, hanging from a 
bridge in Okemah, Okla., in 1911. Laura 
Nelson wears a dress that reaches to her 
calves, her arms and hands at her sides. 
Her head is sharply angled to her left 
shoulder. In an image of 
them both hanging from 
the bridge, her son dan¬ 
gles at least 100 feet away 
- separated in death - as 
a crowd stands on the 
bridge and watches. 

Of the nearly 5,000 
lynchings that occurred 
in the United States be¬ 
tween 1882 and 1968, 
3,437 were African 
Americans and the oth¬ 
ers included white, His¬ 
panic, Chinese, Jewish 
and Native Americans, according to the 
Tuskegee Institute. As signage in the ex¬ 
hibit points out, 70 women were among 
those lynched, and lynchings occurred in 
41 states, mostly in the South. There were 
581 in Mississippi, 531 in Georgia, 493 in 
Texas, 391 in Louisiana. There were two 
in New York and one in Vermont. 

There were 205 lynchings in Kentucky, 
47 in Indiana and 26 in Ohio. Hangings 
took place in Butler and Clermont coun¬ 
ties. None are known to have occurred in 
Hamilton County. 


“I would like students 
to focus on that third 
section. To understand 
that it just wasn’t in the 
past, that it certainly is 
relevant to what is going 
on in their everyday lives 
- not physical lynchings 
anymore, but there 
certainly are hate crimes.” 

- Dina Bailey 



Lynching, circa 1905, location unknown. Photo courtesy of National 
Underground Railroad Freedom Center. 


See postcards, p. 4 
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By The 
Numbers 
31 

The percentage of 
homeless people in 
Louisville who lost their 
homes last year because 
of inability to pay their 
rent or mortgage 
(see page 7). 


5 

The denomination of 
dollar bills depicted in 
Pachyderm’s Progress 
(see page 16). 


144 

The number of years 
in the future in 
which Avatar is set 
(see page 9). 


644 

The number of peace 
cranes created by a young 
victim of the U.S. nuclear 
attack on Hiroshima 
(see page 6). 

45,000 

The annual death toll 
caused by lack of 
health insurance in 
the United States 
(see page 3). 


14 

The age of L.W. Nelson, 
the victim of a 
lynching in 1911 
(see page 1). 


79 

The percentage of people 
in Cincinnati who, when 
asked, signed a petition 
for the legalization 
of marijuana 
(see page 7). 


3 

The number of women 
who stood and watched 
while Robert Meehan 
was beaten in downtown 
Cincinnati 
(see page 1). 


2010 

The year that you should 
get over your fear of tofu 
(see page 8). 

Zilch 

The amount of food 
a charity can legally 
distribute to poor people 
in a Cincinnati park 
(see page 12). 



By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


First, I Screwed Up 

A photo caption on page 9 of the Feb. 1-14 edition contained this statement: “Blah blah blah 
blah.” This error was an oversight on my part, and I apologize to the people in the photograph, 
the reporter and the photographer. 

This is how it happened. A “dummy line” was placed under the photo to indicate that a caption 
was needed. The editor was supposed to change the dummy line. In this case, the editor was 
a dummy. 

We Get By with the Help of Our Friends 

Homeless people and economically struggling people are so often maltreated that acts of kind¬ 
ness - and even more rare, solidarity - deserve mention. Last week Streetvibes received a call 
from a woman who bought the paper in Northside from Riccardo Taylor. Hours later she saw 
Taylor downtown. She had parked at a broken meter, and Taylor offered to watch her car in 
case a meter attendant came by. The woman called to say that she was impressed by Taylor’s 
thoughtfulness and wanted to do something for him. 

This came a week after another vendor reported that employees at a pancake restaurant in 
Northern Kentucky came to his defense when he was about to be arrested. The vendor had 
nodded off in the restaurant, and another patron called the police to complain. But when the 
vendor was about to be arrested, restaurant employees intervened and told the officers he 
hadn’t done anything wrong. 

An Award and a Lawsuit for the Dalai Lama 

Last week the National Underground Railroad Freedom Center announced that it will bestow 
an International Freedom Conductor Award on the Dalai Lama in October. The Dalai Lama is a 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize, a distinguished teacher of Tibetan Buddhism - and the de¬ 
fendant in a lawsuit in India accusing him of violating the human rights of other Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhists. Kuten Lama, abbot of a monastery in Colerain Township, is one of the founders of the 
organization suing the Dalai Lama. At issue is the alleged persecution of Tibetan exiles who 
honor Dorje Shugden, a deity banned by the Dalai Lama (see “Rejoicing Against Oppression,” 
issue of Sept. 15-30, 2009). 

Don’t Touch That Dial: ‘Streetvibes’ is on the air 

Streetvibes is now on the radio. Our writers are working with WNKU (89.7 FM) to put stories 
about homelessness and other social-justice issues on the air. Contributing writer Margo 
Pierce launched the effort last week by interviewing Kevin Finn, executive director of the Ham¬ 
ilton County Continuum of Care. WNKU News Director Craig Kopp says he hopes to broadcast 
a new Streetvibes interview once a month. Visit the station at wnku.org. 

Street papers are growing in number and in circulation. In late 2009 two new street papers 
began publishing: One Step Away in Philadelphia, Penn., and St. Petersburg Homeless Image in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

One reason for the success of the street-paper movement is collaboration. Streetvibes is a 
member of both the North American Street Newspaper Association (NASNA) and the Interna¬ 
tional Network of Street Papers (INSP). Like other professional or trade organizations, NASNA 
and INSP give members access to shared resources such as photographs by Reuters photogra¬ 
phers and stories syndicated by the Street News Service. 

In early February, Streetvibes enjoyed a visit from 
Emma Kernahan, distribution manager for The 
Big Issue UK, a street paper headquartered in 
London, England. Kernahan came to see how our 
distribution works and told us about distribution 
at her paper. She also shared information about 
Streetwise, a street paper in Chicago. Kernahan is 
spending two months there as a volunteer helping 
to organize this year’s NASNA conference. 

Competition is a time-honored convention in 
journalism. Collaboration has its own set of ben¬ 
efits. 

NASNA is working on its first continental collab¬ 
orative article, with Streetvibes and other mem¬ 
ber papers contributing research for a report of 
international scope with local relevance. You’ll 
see what we mean in the March 1 edition. Writers 
from street papers in the United States and Can¬ 
ada are working on a story that will be published 
in both countries. Andy Freeze, executive director 
of NASNA and former education coordinator for 
the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, 
says he hopes NASNA members will collaborate 
on national articles several times a year. 



Emma Kernahan, The Big Issue UK,’ 
visited ‘Streetvibes’ and ‘Streetwise’ 
(Chicago). Photo by Lynne Ausman. 


Streetvibes is an activist 
newspaper, advocating 
justice and building 
community. Streetvibes 
reports on economic 
issues, civil rights, the 
environment, the peace 
movement, spirituality 
and the struggle against 
homelessness and poverty. 
Distributed by people 
who are or once were 
homeless, in exchange for 
a $1 donation, Streetvibes 
is published twice a month 
by the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless. 

Address: 

117 East 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
Phone: 513.421.7803 x 12 
Fax: 513.421.7813 
Email: streetvibes2@ 
yahoo.com 
Website: www. 
cincihomeless.org 
Blog: streetvibes. 
wordpress.com 
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Health Care Reform on Life Support 

People are dying for lack of insurance 


In a study of people with 
appendicitis, uninsured 
people were 18 percent 
more likely to suffer a burst 
appendix than those with 
private insurance. 


By Eli Braun 

Contributing Writer 

T welve-year-old Deamonte Driver died of 
an abscessed tooth that a routine $80 tooth 
extraction could have prevented. His fam¬ 
ily lacked health insurance and could not afford 
to pay a dentist. So they waited, thinking they had 
time for a toothache. While the toothache festered, 
bacteria from the abscess spread to Deamonte’s 

brain. The boy was hospi- _ 

talized. Then, after two op¬ 
erations, six weeks of hos- In a study of peoplf 
pital care, and $250,000 in appendicitis, unins 
bills, he died. people were 18 pe 

Was the cause of death a more likely to suffer 
tooth abscess, or was itlack appendix than thos 

of health insurance? private insuranc 

It has been well docu- - 

mented that people with¬ 
out health insurance face poorer health prospects. 
Why? Perhaps they engage in riskier behavior, 
smoke more cigarettes, or eat more junk food? Or, 
as a growing body of evidence suggests, uninsured 
people face poorer health prospects simply because 
they are uninsured. For decades, covering the unin¬ 
sured has been a central goal of health-care reform. 
While the current bill in Congress delights neither 
the left nor the right, it represents the best chance 
in years to achieve this goal. If it dies, so will thou¬ 
sands of Americans. 

‘Enough to make you sick’ 

What happens when sick people don’t have 
health insurance? 

In a study of people with appendicitis, uninsured 
people were 18 percent more likely to suffer a burst 
appendix than those with private insurance. Re¬ 
searchers found that the people whose appendices 
burst tended to have waited longer before seek¬ 
ing medical attention. In fact, the delay in seeking 
medical care was “the most important predictor’’ of 
rupture. 

These individuals waited because they could not 
access “primary and hospital care without cost con¬ 
cerns." That is, people who were uninsured waited. 
Insurance status was the most important predictor 
even after researchers controlled for age, sex, socio¬ 
economic status and hospital type. 

As with Deamonte Driver, whose $80 barrier led 
to a $250,000 bill, delaying timely medical care has 
expensive repercussions. An appendicitis opera¬ 
tion leads to a longer hospital stay and a larger bill 
if the appendix has burst. 

Insurance status affects the prognosis of people 
with ailments besides tooth abscesses and appen¬ 
dicitis. Uninsured people are also more likely to be 
diagnosed with late-stage cancer. Consequently, 
uninsured people were almost twice (1.6 times) as 
likely as insured people to die within five years. 

“The truth is that our national reluctance to face 
these facts is condemning thousands of people to 
die from cancer each year,’’ wrote Elmer Huerta, 
president of the American Cancer Society, in an ed¬ 
itorial that accompanied the study. “For too many 
hardworking ‘average Americans,’ paying for can¬ 
cer treatment means not paying rent, mortgage (re¬ 
sulting in foreclosure or eviction), or utility bills, or 
even going hungry.’’ 

The American College of Physicians tracked 
similar evidence in its 2000 report, No Health In¬ 
surance? It’s Enough to Make You Sick. In 2002, the 
Institute of Medicine calculated that 18,000 unin¬ 
sured adults died each year because, lacking in¬ 
surance, they do not seek medical care. The Urban 
Institute estimated that between 2000 and 2006, 
137,000 people died who would still be alive if only 
they had had health insurance. 

The most recent estimate in 2009 found that 
nearly 45,000 people die in the United States each 
year - one person every 12 minutes - because they 
lack health insurance and cannot access medical 


“We’re losing more 
Americans every day be¬ 
cause of inaction ... than 
[because of] drunk driv¬ 
ing and homicide com¬ 
bined,” said study author 
David Himmelstein in an 
interview with Reuters. 
Himmelstein, a profes- 

_ sor at Harvard 

Medical School, 
with favors extending 

i red Medicare to all. 

:ent People with- 
burst out health insur- 

with ance have more 

!. to worry about 

- than just death. 

Besides pre¬ 
mature death, uninsured 
people with diabetes are 
at greater risk of blind¬ 
ness and amputations, 
according to the Insti¬ 
tute of Medicine, which 
found that one in four 
uninsured adult diabet¬ 
ics go two years without 
a doctor’s visit, compared 
to one in 20 insured adult 
diabetics. 

Too little, 
too expensive 





More than 46.3 million REUTERS/Yuri Grips', 
U.S. residents, 15.4 per¬ 
cent of the population, 

were uninsured in 2008, according to the U.S. Cen¬ 
sus Bureau. One in 10 children - 7.3 million - were 
uninsured. Only people who lacked insurance for 
the entire year are counted as uninsured in the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau’s methodology, so these numbers might 
understate the true number of uninsured Ameri¬ 
cans. If you count people who were uninsured for 
at least one month in 2006-07, 86.7 million. 

Comprising one in 3 Americans under the age of 
65, had limited access to medical care. 

The numbers vary by geographic region. In 2007- 
08, Texas had the largest percentage of uninsured 
residents (25 percent) while Massachusetts had the 
smallest (5 percent). Ohio ranked toward the mid¬ 
dle, with 12 percent of its population uninsured. 
That’s one in eight Ohioans, or a million people to¬ 
tal. 

The current health-care reform bill, despite 
its faults, would reduce the number of uninsured 
Americans, according to the non-partisan Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office. It would provide subsidies for 
poorer Americans, expand Medicaid eligibility to 
150 percent of the federal poverty level (133 per¬ 
cent in the Senate version) and _ 

institute various reforms to slow 

health care’s rising costs. Emergency 

Rising health-care costs are too little, to 
partly responsible for the num- expensive. I 
ber of uninsured Americans. Be- called satisfa 
tween 2001 and 2007, insurance patient with lat 
premiums rose 78 percent while a rupture 

wages rose only 19 percent. And _ 

as health-care costs rise, employ¬ 
ers drop benefits. The Census Bureau found that 
the percentage of Americans who receive health 
insurance through their employers has decreased 
from 64 percent in 2000 to 59 percent in 2008. For 
many people, employment comes with fewer ben¬ 
efits. In fact, one in six full-time workers, or 21 mil¬ 
lion people, were uninsured for the entirety of 2008 
meaning 45% of uninsured people actually worked 
full-time. 

Of course, the current bill in Congress does more 
than cover the uninsured. It would prevent insur¬ 


House Minority Leader John Boehner is Dr. No on health-care reform. 
REUTERS/Yuri Gripas. 


Emergency-room care is 
too little, too late and too 
expensive. It can hardly be 
called satisfactory care for a 
patient with late-term cancer or 
a ruptured appendix. 


ance companies from excluding people with pre¬ 
existing conditions. That would address one flaw 
of the current health-care system. Insurance com¬ 
panies cherry-pick customers, prioritizing profit at 
the expense of the sickest. 

The bill does not, however, change the for-profit 
model of the American insurance industry. Even if 
this bill passes, companies can continue to mini¬ 
mize payouts and require higher co-pays. Medical 
bills are a frequent cause of bankruptcy, some crit¬ 
ics note, and insurance is not serving its purpose if 
an illness can wipe out the family savings. 

Despite the weaknesses of the existing system, 
the public appears reluctant to tinker with it. A poll 
conducted by the Health Foundation of Greater 
Cincinnati found that likely-insured Ohioans be¬ 
lieved that the proposed changes go too far. Insured 
people comprise the vast majority of the electorate, 
which perhaps explains why health-care reformers 
have been so modest in their approach. 

Not surprisingly, according to the Health Foun¬ 
dation poll, Ohioans who were likely to be unin¬ 
sured thought the proposed changes don’t go far 
_ enough. 

People with health insurance 
oom care is have better access to health care 

late and too and better outcomes. Critics of 

:an hardly be health-care reform sometimes 

ory care for a quip that uninsured people 

term cancer or can always go to an emergency 

appendix. room. And yes, the 1986 Emer- 

_ gency Medical Treatment and 

Active Labor Act guarantees ac¬ 
cess for everyone to emergency services. 

But many health conditions are chronic and re¬ 
quire routine attention. Emergency-room care is 
too little, too late and too expensive. It can hardly 
be called satisfactory care for a patient with late- 
term cancer or a ruptured appendix. It did not save 
Deamonte Driver, and it can’t prevent another. 

Health-care reform might still pass Congress this 
year. But for the 45,000 people who died last year 
for lack of health insurance - or at that rate, the 123 
people who died today - it’s already too late. 


Read this article with links to sources at http://streetvibes.wordpress.com. 
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Postcards from 

Continued from page 1 

‘I wish I didn’t know’ 


Of the nearly 5,000 
lynchings that occurred in 
the United States between 
1882 and 1968, 3,437 
were African Americans 
and the others included 
white, Hispanic, Chinese, 
Jewish and Native 
Americans, according to 
theTuskegee Institute. 


As much as Terryl Meador prepped the 39 juniors in 
her Advanced Placement U.S. history class at Northwest 
High School before visiting the exhibit in late January, 
they were still shocked. Even Meador, who as a teacher 
knew of this dark side of American history, was taken 
aback by the breadth of the cruelty. 

“It never stops shockingyou, even after going through 
the teacher training, even after doing outside readings 
and a lot of other research and prepping the kids, both 
academically and emotionally,” she says. “There were a 
lot of times when I found myself very close to tears. 

“I felt frustrated and ashamed and embarrassed and 
shocked, thinking, ‘How did I not know this?’ And then 

_ thinking,‘Oh my God, I wish I didn’t 

know this.’” 

Paul Bernish, spokesman for the 
Freedom Center, says the center 
worked to prepare the region as far 
back as October for the exhibit. 

“We went out of our way to pre¬ 
pare the community,” he says. “We 
told people what it was going to be 
about, so that by the time it opened, 
it opened with some degree of so¬ 
lemnity.” 

_ Bernish also says the Freedom 

Center learned from past venues 
where Without Sanctuary was displayed that incorpo¬ 
rating some new features in this exhibition would help. 

One was having the Reflection Journals. 

“We took lessons from past exhibits,” Bernish says. 

“For some, there wasn’t an opportunity for people to 
vent their emotions. We’ve given people an opportunity 
to express themselves, their reactions and emotions. 

The number of people who have taken the time to write 
their journal entries is a very good indicator of the im¬ 
pact it’s having." 

And that impact has been for the most part positive, 

Bernish notes from both the journals and oral reac¬ 
tion. 

“The response has been sober, reflective,” he says. 

“People feel it’s very powerful. We’re showing this be¬ 
cause of our belief that freedom is a value that needs 
protecting. Beneath the veneer of civilization is an el¬ 
ement that allows hate to overcome reason and that 
threatens freedom.” 

Katie Johnson, public programs manager for the 
Freedom Center, says the center recruited more than 
two dozen education partners to get input on the pos¬ 
sible reaction the community might have and how to mitigate 
against adverse reaction. 

Dina Bailey, associate curator at the Freedom Center, says there 
are three things they want visitors to take away from Without Sanc- 
_ tuary. 


“So we talked about how hate doesn’t spring 
up in one day, how it grows if you allow it to be 
unchecked. All of us have this potential of having a 
little dark side of ourselves. And if you don’t actively 
work to stay on top of that, it overtakes you. That 
liberty is best protected when you guard against 
hate. That’s what I hope they took away.” 

- TerryI Meador 


“The first being a 
look back at histo¬ 
ry, understanding 
better where this 
lynching era came 
from and how it 
was possible,” 
Bailey says. “The 
second is bearing 
_ witness, under¬ 
standing what the 

lynching era was about. The third is reminding people there are 
still vulnerable populations today that we need to keep watch over. 

I would like students to focus on that third section. To understand 
that it just wasn’t in the past, that it certainly is relevant to what is 
going on in their everyday lives - not physical lynchings anymore, 
but there certainly are hate crimes.” 

“Homeless is one. I think it is one of the hate crimes that is on 
the rise. We’re looking at different forms: LGBT, homeless, religious 
affiliations. They may not be in the exhibition, but it is a program 
idea that we want to talk about. One of the things I’ve noticed is 
that, the worse the economy, the more hate crimes there are. When 
people are worried about not having enough of their own mon¬ 
ey, then they look to blame immigrants, or illegal immigrants, or 
homeless people. It goes back to those vulnerable populations.” 

All I feel is sadness.... This exhibit is as important as it is disturb¬ 
ing. ... Their fight (and even their fear) created my grandmothers 
and grandfa thers, my mother and father, those women and men of 
the civil rights movement. From great pain and sadness there has 
been victory. 


The lynching of Bennie Simmons. June 13, 1913, Anadarko, Okla.. 
Photo courtesy of National Underground Railroad Freedom Center. 


‘Have you stood up?’ 

Images of a bludgeoned African American sitting in a rocking 
chair, his clothes covered in blood; a charred corpse; dead African- 
American men tied to fences; a corpse chained to a tree face-first. 
The more disturbing images are of crowds standing in the fore¬ 
ground of a lynching - staring, gesturing and even smiling at the 
camera. There is the image from July 19,1935, of a black man hang¬ 
ing in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., with children looking on. 

And the infamous photo of the lynching of Abram Smith, 18, and 
Thomas Shipp, 19, hanging from a tree in Marion, Ind., on Aug. 7, 
1930. Some in the crowd look at the camera. One man points to the 
hanging men. An entrepreneur mass-produced the photograph 


and sold copies for 50 cents each. 

Meador, the teacher at North¬ 
west High School in Colerain 
Township, where African Ameri¬ 
cans represent about 25 percent 
of the student body, attended a 
teachers’ workshop at the Free¬ 
dom Center in early December in 
preparation for visiting the exhib¬ 
it. The Freedom Center was very 

supportive, she says. Her students - 

spent the better part of the day at 

the Freedom Center and Without Sanctuary. 

“It was a very full day, but a very rich day,” Meador says. 

The students had been prepared. Some had sought out some im¬ 
ages online or saw one or two in a textbook. But nothing compared 
to the enormity at Without Sanctuary. 

The students lingered. They began to read every accompanying 
explanation at every image - so much so that Meador had to nudge 
them along, she said. 


The more disturbing images are of 
crowds standing in the foreground of 
a lynching - staring, gesturing and 
even smiling at the camera. There is 
the image from July 19, 1935, of a 
black man hanging in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla., with children looking on. 



See postcards, p. 5 
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The ‘Madness’ of Hate Downtown 



Michael Stoops, National Coalition for the Homeless, spoke at the Cincinnati Homeless 
Coalition’s forum on hate crimes, where advocates were first informed of the attack. 
Photo by Josh Spring. 


Continued from page 1 

initially known to police only by his nick¬ 
name, Madness. 

At about 3:48 a.m. Meehan was body- 
slammed, punched and struck with a beer 
bottle during what Cincinnati Police Lt. Mi¬ 
chael John called an unprovoked attack. 

Three women stood and watched the assault, 
captured on a surveillance camera outside 
the Metropole. 

For nearly two weeks Meehan was in a 
medically induced coma as a result of his in¬ 
juries, which John described as so severe that 
he was surprised Meehan survived. 

Josh Spring, executive director of the Home¬ 
less Coalition, launched a media blitz to bring 
attention to the attack and to encourage peo¬ 
ple to provide information for the suspect’s 
capture. The effort paid off when TV coverage 
led one of the three women who were pres¬ 
ent during the beating to contact police. John 
said police identified the other two women 
and interviewed all three of them. 

“I think they felt some pressure to come 
forward, but none the less they were help¬ 
ful,” John wrote in an e-mail to a TV reporter. 

“They were all shocked to see the nature of 
Mr. Meehan's injuries.” 

Equally shocking was the suspect’s behav¬ 
ior after the attack. 

“The night of the incident, Madness was 
operating a white or cream colored late model Cadillac,” John wrote. 
“He actually drove the vehicle southbound on Walnut, passing Mr. 
Meehan (after the beating) before slowing outside the Subway to in¬ 
vite an unknown individual to the Anchor Grill in Covington.” 

Police succeeded in tracking Madness to Las 
Vegas, Nev., where he was arrested Feb. 6. The 
suspect, now identified as Michael K. Taylor, is 
wanted in Cincinnati on a charge of felonious 
assault. 

Spring visited Meehan at University Hospi¬ 
tal on Feb. 8 after he was transferred out of the 
intensive-care unit. 

“He will have to go through rehab,” Spring 
says. “He was markedly exhausted physically 
and mentally. He was in the office before this at¬ 
tack, and he spoke very fast. This time, if I didn’t 
talk, there wouldn’t be any conversation. Relative to what happened 
he’s doing very well, but it’s clear that this will change his life. He said 
he was having trouble trying to remember what happened. He asked 
me why someone would do this.” 

Spring says he didn’t venture to answer Meehan’s question, but he 
has a theory. The assault on Meehan was the latest in a series of hate 
crimes against homeless people, according to Spring. 

“Mr. Meehan has been known to have been homeless on the street 
as well as regularly moving from the home of one friend to another,” 


Spring says. 

In fact, Spring learned of the assault during a forum on hate crimes 
sponsored by the Homeless Coalition. 

Last year a homeless man was assaulted downtown by two drunk¬ 
en suburbanites, one of whom knocked a bottle of insulin out of the 
victim’s hand. The assailants were arrested and 
fined. Last month a homeless man was set on 
fire downtown by four youths. No one has yet 
been charged in that case (see “Set Afire,” issue 
of Jan. 15-31). 

Spring says these cases, like a series of stun- 
gun attacks in Cleveland, point to the need for 
hate-crimes laws to protect homeless people. 
Bills are pending in Congress and in the Ohio 
General Assembly. Spring says Cincinnati City 
Council should also pass an ordinance includ¬ 
ing homeless people as a protected class. 

“People who are homeless are one group that it’s still OK to hate,” 
he says. “We’re hoping at the local level someone will put forth a mo¬ 
tion to protect people based on housing status. It doesn’t do a lot be¬ 
cause municipalities can only affect misdemeanors but it does signal 
to the state government that it’s important. We’re hoping this will be 
a wake-up call. It’s gotten progressively worse. It’s important Cincin¬ 
nati doesn’t forget. We had a man almost beat to death. If we don’t do 
something now, it’s going to get worse. This should be an eye-opener 
for everybody.” 


At about 3:48 a.m. Meehan was 
body-slammed, punched and struck 
with a beer bottle during what 
Cincinnati Police Lt. Michael John 
called an unprovoked attack. Three 
women stood and watched the 
assault, captured on a surveillance 
camera outside the Metropole. 


Postcards from Hell 

Continued from page 4 


“It was just conflicting emotions 
throughout the entire exhibit,” she 
says. “It ran the entire spectrum. I saw 
kids crying in the exhibit. I saw kids an¬ 
gry. I mean just angry, like, ‘How could 
this happen? How could this happen in 
America?’ they asked. There was a lot of 
horror. As much as we talked about this, 
the graphic nature of the pictures was 
very stunning to them. It’s one thing to 
talk about women being lynched, but 
then to see that very famous picture of 
the woman (Laura Nelson) being hung 
off the bridge ...” 

What did she want her students to 
learn from this? 

“What I wanted to resonate the most 
for them was that hate does not exist in 
time and place,” Meador says. “Hate ex¬ 
ists. I think one of the blessings of living 
in America is that we do have free speech. 
I think the other thing really crucial for 


them to understand is the importance 
throughout American history of people 
in shaping and changing of America. 

“We talked about how, if you see 
things wrong, you have to stand up. It’s 
your duty as an American citizen. You 
can’t get caught up in these kinds of 
things. No one of you ever participated 
in a lynching, but have you stood up and 
cheered when a fight was happening? 
Have you watched a kid be bullied and 
not stand up for them? 

“So we talked about how hate doesn’t 
spring up in one day, how it grows if you 
allow it to be unchecked. All of us have 
this potential of having a little dark side 
of ourselves. And if you don’t actively 
work to stay on top of that, it overtakes 
you. That liberty is best protected when 
you guard against hate. That’s what I 
hope they took away.” 
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Walking to End the Nuclear Peril 


Footprints for Peace opposes 
nuclear bombs and plants 


The 2010 Nuclear 
Free Future 
Walk is open to 
anyone interested 
in walking for a 
nuclear-free future. 


dedicated 


By Valerie Fessler 
Contributing Writer 

H ow are walking and nuclear weap - 
ons connected? By the people 
who dedicate their time, money 
and resources to peacefully raise awareness 
about alternative energy and sustainable 
lifestyles while exposing the deadly effects 

_ of the nuclear industry. 

On Feb. 13, Footprints for 
l Nuclear Peace began its three-month 
: uture 2010 Nuclear Free Future Walk 
open to to the United Nations in New 
lterested York. The march began at the 
ig for a Y12 Nuclear Facility in Oak 
ee future. Ridge, Tenn. 

- Footprints for Peace is a 

global community of people 
dedicated to creating change through 
peaceful action. They organize events 
throughout the world in order to deepen 
others’ understanding of environmental is¬ 
sues. Their goal is to educate, inspire and 
empower individuals and communities in 
building a sustainable future. 

Every five years, the Nuclear Non-Pro¬ 
liferation Treaty, also known as NPT, is 
reviewed at a conference at the United 
Nations. The treaty calls on countries “to 
achieve at the earliest possible date the ces¬ 
sation of the nuclear arms race and to un¬ 
dertake effective measures in the direction 
of nuclear disarmament.” The NPT Review 
Conference begins in early May. 

Sophie Morel, 48, and her son, Noe, 12, 
of France came to Cincinnati to join Foot¬ 
prints for Peace. They have participated in 
past anti-nuclear walks in Europe. Last year 
they walked from Geneva, Switzerland, to 
Brussels, Belgium, stopping at many nu¬ 
clear power plants and nuclear weapons 
bases. 

“It was great, but sometimes it was hard 
because of rain,” Noe says. 

Participants walk an average of 15 miles 
per day. The distance depends on the phys¬ 
ical capabilities of the group and on ac¬ 
commodations. At night, towns and com¬ 
munities provide shelter and hold potluck 
dinners for the walkers. 

“Walks are physically demanding,” says 
Jon Blickenstaff of Cincinnati, a member of 
Footprints for Peace. “You are not sleeping 
in your own bed, and you’re in a strange en¬ 
vironment.” 

Although the walks are demanding, Blick¬ 
enstaff says the group dynamic intensifies, 



Noe Morel (fourth from right) participated in an anti-nuke march in Europe last year. 
Photo courtesy of Footprints for Peace. 


and everyone makes decisions together. 

“It’s an amazing experience,” he says. 

People from numerous countries, includ¬ 
ing Japan, Australia, France, 

Canada and the United States, * 
come together in order to walk Participar 
for peace. Nuclear weaponry average < 
and nuclear power are con- per day. T 
cerns for the entire world. depenc 

“The French army tests new physical ( 
nuclear missile, which is a of the grc 
contradiction with the NPT,” accomrr 
Sophie Morel says. “They don’t At night, 
honor the treaty and are still communit 
building nuclear weapons and shelter 

reactors.” potluck c 

Both Morel and her son are the w 

passionate about stopping the _ 

use of nuclear weapons and 
power. Each morning during the walks, the 
group holds a “morning circle” in order to 
thank their hosts for the shelter and food 
and give them gifts of peace cranes. A peace 
crane is an origami bird, with roots in Japan 
and the atomic bombs that were dropped 
there by the United States during World War 
II. 

The story of Sadako, a young girl who 
lived in Hiroshima when the first atomic 
bomb was dropped, inspired Footprints 
for Peace to fold peace cranes to symbolize 
the harmful and deadly effects of nuclear 
weapons. Sadako made cranes while in the 
hospital as she died from radiation poison¬ 
ing. Legend stated that, if she made 1,000 
cranes, she would be granted the wish to 


Participants walk an 
average of 15 miles 
per day. The distance 
depends on the 
physical capabilities 
of the group and on 
accommodations. 
At night, towns and 
communities provide 
shelter and hold 
potluck dinners for 
the walkers. 


get better. She only made it to 644 before 
her death. 

Noe Morel says he is “very sad about the 
children affected by bombs”. 

Not only does nuclear power 
; walk an harmfully affect human beings, 

15 miles it poses a threat to the environ- 

i distance mentaswell. 

on the Mining uranium causes both 

pabilities water and soil pollution, and 

D and on the process constantly releases 

dations. radioactive substances into 

wns and the environment, according to 

s provide Reseau Sortir du Nucleaire, or 

id hold “Network for Nuclear Phase- 

iners for Out.” Radioactive waste re- 

kers. mains dangerous for hundreds 

_ of thousands of years. 

“Nuclear waste is a problem 
with no solution,” Blickenstaff says. 

More than 20 people are expected to take 
part in the 2010 Nuclear Free Future Walk. 
The group will walk through Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey and finish in New York. They will also 
be holding a rally in Pike ton, Ohio, where 
a new nuclear power plant is to be built by 
Duke Energy and Areva, a French energy 
company. 

The 2010 Nuclear Free Future Walk is 
open to anyone interested in walking for a 
nuclear-free future. 

For more information, visit footprints- 
forpeace.net. To find where the march is 
at any given time or to contribute financial 
support, call 513-843-1205. 


Greater 
Cincinnati 
Coalition For 
The Homeless 



Streetvibes vendors keep 75% of sales. 

Consider helping Streetvibes with our publication costs by 
making a tax-deductible donation or by purchasing a subscription. 


Streetvibes is the activist newspaper, advocating justice, building community. Your gift is tax-deductible and will go to producing 
the paper every two weeks. Started in 1997, Streetvibes is distributed by homeless and formerly homeless vendors who 
purchase the paper for 25 cents and sell it for $1, keeping the 75 cent profit. 


Make checks payable 
to “Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless” 

□ $25 

Please return your 
contribution to: Name: 

GCCH 

117 E. 12th Street Address: 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


I want to support Streetvibes and the vendors. 

□ $50 □ $100 □ $150 □ Other $ 


E-mail: 
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Housing Issues 



Out of the Cars and into Homes 


‘Perplexity is the beginning of knowledge. 
--Kahlil Gibran 


By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

I t is perplexing that it is 18 degrees outside tonight, and there are 
families sleeping in cars on the streets of Cincinnati. Why is this 
happening? What is going on with the availability of affordable 
housing in our city? 

Affordable Housing Advocates (AHA) has entered the new year with 
an ambitious policy agenda for 2010. There is so much to advocate for 
in the area of housing - from issues around accessibility and visitabil- 
ity, to the lack of understanding about barriers to creating more afford- 

_ able housing, to ensuring affordable units 

are lead-safe and many more. AHA has nar¬ 
rowed its focus to a few key areas. One area is 
the need for public education about afford¬ 
able housing. At present there is no compre¬ 
hensive assessment on the current state of 
affordable housing in Cincinnati. 

The Metropolitan Housing Coalition in 
Louisville, Ky., released its 2009 “State of Met¬ 
ropolitan Housing Report,’’ which it calls “an 
ongoing report card of the fair and afford¬ 
able housing challenges and successes in the 
Louisville metropolitan region.’’ The Metro - 

_ politan Housing Coalition is a formidable 

advocacy organization and has been pub¬ 
lishing housing reports since 2003. The coalition considers nine hous¬ 
ing measures in its assessments: Concentration of Subsidized Housing, 
Housing Segregation, Renters with Excessive Cost Burden, Production 
and Rehabilitation of Affordable Housing, Homeownership Rate, Ac¬ 
cess to Homeownership, Foreclosures, Homelessness and Community 
Development Block Grants and HOME Funds. 

This year AHA has a goal to identify resources in order to conduct a 
similar assessment for our region. We recognize the critical importance 
of having objective measurements by which to gauge where we stand 
with respect to affordable housing in Cincinnati. 

One of the Metropolitan Housing Coalition’s measures is home¬ 
lessness. The coalition reports, “A study released this year by the Kent 
School of Social Work at the University of Louisville examined the 
cost of housing, healthcare, correctional facilities, and shelters to de¬ 
termine the true costs of homelessness to our community. The study 
found that Louisville spends about $88,802,380 every two years to aid 


yy 


Cincinnati’s family shelters 
now have waiting lists. 
Louisville’s data analysis 
shows what many of us 
know to be true here, that 
the economy and families’ 
inability to pay their housing 
costs have caused a 
substantial increase in the 
number of individuals who 
are homeless in Cincinnati. 



7,108 adults in our community (Coalition for the Homeless, 2009), an 
amount that is unsustainable.” It is information such as this that is use¬ 
ful when trying to convince policy-makers that investing in permanent 
supportive housing is indeed more cost-effective than simply ignoring 
our citizens who are homeless. 

The coalition also reports, “About one-third (31 percent) of the sur¬ 
vey respondents became homeless because of an inability to pay their 
rent or mortgage, up from 29 percent the previous year. Inability to 
afford housing costs is now the most-cited cause of homelessness by 
survey respondents, up from the third most cited cause last year. Only 
16 percent became homeless because of substance abuse and only 6 
percent because of mental illness. ... Taken together, these data show 
that many of the people who are homeless in Louisville are educated 
and employed, have families, and often became homeless because of 
an inability to pay for housing costs.” 

Cincinnati’s family shelters now have waiting lists. Louisville’s data 
analysis shows what many of us know to be true here, that the economy 
and families’ inability to pay their housing costs have caused a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number of individuals who are homeless in Cin¬ 
cinnati. The creation of a local State of Housing Report will hopefully 
bring us from perplexity to knowledge, from knowledge to informed 
advocacy, to no more families sleeping in cars. 


Chapter Wants to NORML-ize Pot 


Working for legalization 



The National Organization for the reform of Marijuana 
Laws has a new local chapter. Photo by Rob Ryan. 


By Jill Span 

Contributing writer 

A group of 22 advo¬ 
cates for the Miami 
Valley chapter of the 
National Organization for the 
Reform of Marijuana Laws 
(NORML) gathered around 
a small laptop screen on a 
table in the dining room of 
the Hideaway Cafe in North- 
side at the start of their Feb. 6 
meeting. 

They watched a new mar¬ 
ijuana-legalization ad being 
aired on television sets across 
California. 

“Wow. That’s good,” said 
one member 
of the group 
as they all 
stood in mo¬ 
mentary si¬ 
lence when it 
was over. 

“This is 
the type of ad I want to see on 
TVs in Cincinnati,” said Will 
Huber, the chapter’s meet-up 
organizer. 

The Miami Valley chapter 
of NORML, which started 
last September, is one among 


many in the national orga¬ 
nization working to end the 
prohibition of marijuana in 
the United States. 

“Our main goal is to edu¬ 
cate the public about the re¬ 
cent science behind canna¬ 
bis,” Huber said. 

The chapter supports the 
complete use of cannabis, 
including everything from 
medical purposes to recre¬ 
ational use, according to Hu¬ 
ber. 

With supporters in atten¬ 
dance ranging from college 
students to middle-aged 
store owners, the members 
first discussed their individ¬ 
ual reasons 
for joining 
NORML. For 
many, their 
approach to 
the legaliza¬ 
tion of mari¬ 
juana is both 
a civil-rights issue as well as a 
personal one. 

“We’re demonizing a part 
of our population and mak¬ 
ing them hide in the shadows 
and feel like criminals,” said 
one member. “If we’re going 


to be a caring nation, we have 
to stop harming our people.” 

Members discussed the 
overcrowding of jails by those 
charged with possession of 
marijuana, as well as the 
medical benefits and person¬ 
al well-being of marijuana 
use. 

“In my mind, it’s a legalized 
hate crime,” said Rob Ryan, 
treasurer of the Miami Valley 
Chapter of NORML. “That’s 
what it boils down to.” 

Ryan shared with the group 
his experience of creating 
a petition last fall to send to 


elected representatives with 
signatures of people who be¬ 
lieve that the drug war is a 
failure. He went around areas 
of Cincinnati and randomly 
polled 100 people. 

“I didn’t go to any hippy 
hang-outs,” Ryan said. “I 
didn’t wear any buttons. I just 
had my clipboard and asked 
people their thoughts.” 

Of the 100 people he 
polled, 79 signed the petition, 
he said. 

“A lot of people have been 
flying under the radar, and 
it’s time to change that,” Ryan 


said. 

Members of the chapter 
shared ideas for fundrais¬ 
ing opportunities and future 
goals to get their mission 
statement out to the com¬ 
munity. Ideas included in¬ 
volvement in Comfest, an 
annual community festival 
in Columbus, and the annual 
Northside Independence Day 
Parade. 

Participants pulled togeth¬ 
er to consider their resources, 
offering their store spaces 
for NORML’s effort, financial 
contributions and personal 
skills such as marketing. They 
also hope to run an ad pro¬ 
moting legalization of mari¬ 
juana. 

Outreach is essential, Hu¬ 
ber said. 

“What we really need is 
people to step up and write 
a letter to the editor because 
people don’t talk about this 
enough,” he said. 

The group meets monthly 
and has an active Facebook 
page titled “Miami Valley 
NORML,” where supporters 
can find more information on 
upcoming events and meet¬ 
ings. 


“We’re demonizing a part of 
our population and making 
them hide in the shadows 
and feel like criminals.” 
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Sexy, Yummy, Veggie 

Your tour guide into the steamy 
side of vegetarian cuisine 



By Alecia A. Lott 

Contributing Writer 

I ’m so happy and proud 
to be writing for Street- 
vibes again. Did you 
miss me? No need to an¬ 
swer—I know you did. 

When I wrote my column 
last summer, I made a list of 
ingredients I would not use in 
my recipes because I thought 
they were too “out there” and 
therefore might “scare the 
meat-eaters.” This list in¬ 
cluded such vegan staples as 
tofu, soymilk and the various 
meat/cheese substitutes that 
are widely available. 

My job, however, is to share 
things that I, a “typical vegan,” 
like to eat, and I eat the above 
things all the friggin’ time. Ex¬ 
cluding an occasional recipe 
that calls for at least one of 
these items is not being true 
to myself. Also, I’m not giving 
you, the reader, the opportu¬ 
nity to try something new. 

Besides, does tofu really 
frighten you? Well, it’s 2010. 
Get over it. 

Today’s “scary” ingredi- 


Photo by Alecia A. Lott 

ent is seitan (pronounced 
say-TAN), which is a protein- 
rich meat substitute made 
of wheat gluten. In fact, it’s 
also sometimes referred to 
as wheat gluten or just glu¬ 
ten. You can make it yourself 
(maybe some other time?) or 
you can find it at health food 
stores, most Asian markets or 
even some Kroger locations. 

Like many meat substi¬ 
tutes, it is not meant to taste 
like meat. It is meant to stand 
in for meat to provide protein 


and possibly a meaty texture, 
but be enjoyable in its own 
way. 

You can’t possibly dislike 
seitan when it’s covered in a 
loverly, lickable peanut sauce 
that’s bursting with tangy 
lime flavor, as in today’s rec¬ 
ipe. Enjoy, and be brave! 

Alecia Lott also writes for 
her food and travel blog, Bang- 
Bang’s Quest for Yay, Yum, and 
Yes. http://bangbangquest. 
wordpress.com 


Lime Peanut Noodles with 
Seitan, Broccoli, and Carrots 

Adapted from Vegan Yum Yum, by Lauren Ulm 

Serves 2 noodle fiends or 4 normal people 

10 ounces (approx.) wide, flat rice noodles 

Vi cup tamari or soy sauce 

3 tbsp. peanut butter (smooth or chunky, your choice) 

2 Vi tbsp. fresh lime juice 

1 Vi tbsp. sugar (more or less to taste -1 like a sweet 

sauce.) 

Vi tsp. red pepper flakes 

Vi tsp. fresh ginger, minced 

1-2 tsp. peanut or canola oil 

2 cups broccoli florets 

1 Vi cups seitan, cut into strips 

1 large carrot, shredded 

2 handfuls cashews or peanuts (I prefer cashews.) 

Lime slices for garnish 

1. Boil the water for the rice noodles. While that’s going, 
make the peanut sauce by combining the tamari, pea¬ 
nut butter, lime juice, sugar, pepper flakes and ginger. 
Set aside. 

2. Cook the noodles until just softened, then rinse with 
cold water and drain well. Use kitchen shears to “chop” 
the noodles into bite-size pieces, if you’d like. Set noo¬ 
dles aside. 

3. Heat the peanut oil in a large pan (or wok) over medi¬ 
um-high heat. Add the broccoli and stir until slightly 
browned. The broccoli should be heated through but 
still crisp. Add the seitan and carrots, then reduce the 
heat. 

4. Add the noodles and the sauce, reserving about a tea¬ 
spoon of the sauce. Stir until everything is well com¬ 
bined. 

5. Toss the nuts with the remaining teaspoon of sauce. 
Plate up your noodles, and garnish them with the 
nuts. 


Artwork by 
Anthony Williams 
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No Super Bowl on Planet Pandora 



'Avatar' might be 
just what we need 

By David Heitfield 

Contributing Writer 

I went in with trepidation - anything as wildly popular 
as Avatar has got to suck - and came out physically 
shaken, a visceral reaction to immersion in a world de¬ 
signed to appeal to an older part of my evolutionary brain. 

Herein lies the problem with this review. When Editor Greg 
Flannery asked if I'd be interested in reviewing the film, he 
e-mailed me that “I hear it's either anti-American or racist 
or both.” Anything that reeks of controversy gives an old- 
school journalist like Flannery a boner, almost as much as 
using a word like “boner” elicits a wet dream of angry Catho¬ 
lics threatening to set homeless people on fire for selling a 
newspaper that has dirty words in it. 

Since I loved the movie, does that mean I'm either anti- 
American or racist? I'm probably both, but I try to hide it 
most of the time. Doesn't that count for something? At the 
very least, it should make me an honorary Catholic. 

Avatar is set 144 years in the future. The allegory is pretty 
simple: A corporation wants to mine for the ore “unobta- 
nium” on Pandora, because of Earth's environmental prob¬ 
lems, and it has employed American mercenaries to wipe 
out the “blue monkeys” who interfere with their potential 
profits. The Na'vi are tall, blue beings with golden eyes who live in 
harmony with their environment - they have tails with nerve endings 
that allow them to either commune with other animals, such as flying 
horse-like thingies, or make love (which is a spiritual act of “mating 
for life”). 

The corporation had established mining operations on Pandora 
three decades earlier, and because the environment is toxic to hu¬ 
mans, they use “avatars” to interact with the natives and search for the 
unobtanium. These avatars physically resemble the Na'vi, but move¬ 
ments are controlled by the human living in a large MRI-looking con¬ 
traption. An ex-military paraplegic, Jake Sully, is recruited at the last 
moment to become one of these avatars because his DNA matches 
his recently dead twin brother, for whom the avatar was created. 

The paraplegic - he explains there is a cure for his spinal condition, 
but budget cuts did not allow the American military to pay for the 
operation - who lacks the proper indoctrination for his mission, just 
can't wait to start running around in his avatar, and thus his adven¬ 
ture begins. 

If all this sounds vaguely like Dances With Wolves, you'd be correct, 
but you'd also be missing the appeal of the movie. The 3D effects are 
so wonderfully executed that the immersion just feels real - the ap¬ 
peal to that old fish or monkey brain. Words are not as important as 
the feeling, so the ideas are kept simple: Greed is bad, living with na¬ 
ture is good, people who use phrases like “shock and awe” in dealing 
with indigenous people are evil. 

The world is beautiful, with hues and colors I've never seen. It's 
a world where honor and honesty are the important currency. There 
would be no Super Bowl on Pandora, let alone commercials filled with 
neurotic men who need pants and cars and Viagra to feel whole again. 
None of the females own shoes. And because it all comes alive so re¬ 
alistically, you have no problem believing that the paraplegic would 
rather live in Pandora's world than his own. “How does it feel to be¬ 
tray your own race?” Jake is asked at one point, and while he doesn't 
answer, he doesn't have to. You know the answer - it feels pretty damn 
good, if you must know. 


The conceit works - Jake is of course your avatar. The difference be¬ 
tween this avatar and other avatars that we use to communicate on¬ 
line or in video games is that this avatar dares to dream of a world that 
is better in almost all respects, instead of a creating the same world 
but placing ourselves higher in the pecking order. And that, to me, is 
the true genius of James Cameron's movie. 

I remember when I started working at LexisNexis, and we were 
starting a large project where we would hire 700 attorneys working 
from home, writing summaries for every judicial decision ever writ¬ 
ten. Our corporate leader said at the time, “We're free to create what¬ 
ever world we want to. We can avoid all the unnecessary entrapments 
of working in a corporate office. We can create our own culture.” 

What we ended up creating, of course, was the same old shit. 
Meaningless virtual office meetings proliferated. One manager kept 
an enemies list. Rather than the size of the desk, people became pre¬ 
occupied with the size of their phone cards or inboxes. Management 
became paranoid and fearful, and the worker bees learned that qual¬ 
ity was not nearly as important as finding short cuts and kissing the 
right asses. 

And it's all the same - despite the thoughts of some that technol¬ 
ogy will revolutionize how we communicate, interact with each other 
and live our lives, all evidence I see is that people just want the same 
old shit. From The Sims to blogging to dating sites to comments on 
online materials, we seem hell-bent on simply regurgitating the world 
we know. 

Cameron has invited us to use technology to at least envision a bet¬ 
ter world. Yes, it's an unabashedly liberal world (Cameron is a Cana¬ 
dian, although it's worth pointing out that the film is making money 
for Fox News Corp.), and I'm still not convinced that tail sex is bet¬ 
ter than the human kind, but that Avatar allows people to experience 
something beyond the same old shit is itself a gift that a lot of us need 
right now. 

And for my friend and editor, Greg: Those who see Avatar as rac¬ 
ist or anti-American should be pitied. Apparently, it's the only shitty 
world they'll ever know. 


_ — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — -| 

Do you remember the magic of your First Book? \ 

Please consider giving the gift of reading | 

to a low-income child in Cincinnati this year. | 

Established in 2001, First Book - Greater Cincinnati has already granted more than 45,000 books and over 
$60,000 to local nonprofit literacy programs serving thousands of low-income children in Greater Cincinnati. j 


| Make checks payable i 

to First Book Greater | Want to Bring the Magic of Books to Children Who Need Them! 

j Cincinnati” ° ° i 

□ $20 (10 books) □ $40 (20 books) □ $80 (40 books) □ $100 (50 books) □ Other $_ 

1 Please return your I 

contribution to: Name: _ 

1 First Book I 

Greater Cincinnati Address: _ 

j 572 Northland Blvd. I 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45240 E-mail: _ 

L _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ J 
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Disasters are Not Created Equal 


Responding to earthquakes, 
ignoring homelessness 



h 


By Jesse Call 
Contributing Writer 

T he ground began to shake, and in just a 
moment the lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Haitians changed drastically. In 
an instant, many of them became homeless. 

An outpouring of support from Americans has 
been continuous to the region, providing much 
needed funds and supplies to the devastated 
country as it deals with the emergency and looks 
ahead to rebuilding. Many of those donors have 
been from right here in the Cincinnati area. 

“There has been an outpour of support from the 
Tri-State area from those who have been touched 
by the Haiti earthquakes,” says Nikki Williams of 
the Cincinnati Area Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. “When people see that level of devasta¬ 
tion, they are compelled to help, and it has shown 
through donations to the Red Cross International 
Relief Fund tremendously.” 

Who cannot be moved by the images from Hai¬ 
ti? The suffering there is unimaginable for many 
of us. Haiti will need our help for years to come. Former U.S. Preside 

But from where is all that money coming? How REUTERS/United N< 

is this affecting local donations? 

“I'm told that it can have a slight impact on local donations, as donors focus 
on the immediate issue,” says Bill Schinkal of the Southwest Ohio-Northeast 
Kentucky Division of the Salvation Army. “However, we also observe that many 
donors for a disaster relief situation are new or additional donors, who are 
moved by what they see and hear about the disaster, and want very much to 
help. As such, their donations are above and beyond what is being contributed 

for our local programs.” _ 

Above and beyond? That’s definitely true. 

By Jan. 15 the American Red Cross raised “There has been an outpou 
$37 million. The Cincinnati chapter raised area from those who havi 
$134,000 in donations to the Haiti Relief earthquakes. When people se 
Fund by Jan. 21. are compelled to help, and it I 

In any given year, 3.5 million people will the Red Cross Internationc 
experience homelessness in America, ac- - Nikki Williams, Cit 

cording to the National Law Center on of the Amerii 

Homelessness and Poverty. But funding and _ 

donations to homelessness relief programs 

has not seen the same outpouring that this disaster has. 

Homelessness is a disaster of its own in the United States. It might not be 
concentrated in one area or have resulted from a single event, but it affects just 
as many each cold and wintry night - and almost half of them are children. 



Former U.S. President Bill Clinton is helping in Haiti. Where is the response to homelessness here? 
REUTERS/United Nations/Sophie Paris. 

ons, as donors focus The people who experience homelessness have numerous causes, includ- 
vest Ohio-Northeast ing natural disasters, financial disasters, relationship and familial disasters 
o observe that many and health disasters. 

lal donors, who are The victims in Haiti suffered from a circumstance beyond their control. For 
l want very much to many people experiencing homelessness, the circumstances that placed them 
is being contributed in that condition were also beyond their control. 

_ Is it any less tragic when someone be¬ 
comes homeless because of a man-made 
“There has been an outpour of support from the Tri-State circumstance? Does that victim need or de¬ 
area from those who have been touched by the Haiti serve any less help? 
earthquakes. When people see that level of devastation, they People might be limited in the financial 
are compelled to help, and it has shown through donations to resources that they can give to others. Most 
the Red Cross International Relief Fund tremendously.” of us are not able to go to Haiti and offer 
- Nikki Williams, Cincinnati Area Chapter hands-on assistance, but there is the oppor- 

of the American Red Cross tunity to do that here in the Cincinnati area 

_ through several organizations. Remember 

that many of the tragedies occurred in Haiti 

happen around us everyday. 

ites. It might not be The people of Haiti need help in recovering from their tragedy. And those 
ml, but it affects just battling homelessness everywhere need your support. 
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To Old St. George’s 


By Anne Skove 



Photo by Ben L. Kaufman. 


You were burning, breaking news. 

I removed my shoes, 

stepped closer to the blazing TV screen. 

This time, the dragon slayed you. 

Its flaming tongue licked your steeples. 

Fire trucks lined the street like beer vendors at a festival. 

Here friends’ older sisters married for the first (and sometimes last) time. 
After baptizing my brother Fr. Fritz fed worms to the turtles in the courtyard. 
My birthmother went into labor during 5 o'clock mass. 

Walgreens wanted to level you. 

Archbishop Pennychick sold you with a kiss. 

Theologians, 

never having slain anything, 
dismiss you as mere legend. 

The OCD group met Saturdays, 3 p.m. sharp, 
in neat rows. 

The historical society labeled you endangered. 

UC turned you into a holy rolling Starbuck's. 

Coming soon: a boutique hotel! 

Inside, little boy Christ sports armor and a Little Lord Fauntleroy haircut. 

I tried to fit my small feet into the shape of the tiles in the aisle. 

Blue and red votive candleglow warmed me. 

Small fingers extinguished long matches in soft white sand. 

Once I was tall enough 
I turned and lifted mine eyes to the balcony. 

The rosetta window blazed back 
with its match-blue glow. 

When I was little mom and I danced in the back pew. 

The folkies sang 

"Though the mountains may fall 
And the hills turn to dust." 

As though the blind flutist could see the future fire, 
flaming spires falling on power lines. 

Driving up Vine Street hill 

all that is visible, all that remains 

in this time of war and aftermath 

are two neatly wrapped stumps, 

amputated out of mercy just above the clock, 

which (call it a miracle) 

never stopped. 


Haiti, Le Monde Vous Ecoute 

By Malcolm O. Varner 

Proud people of the Haitian Isle, 

Stand firm with head held high. 

Though days may last for a while, 

The world has begun to hear your cry. 

Le monde ecoute les voix criantes; 

On voit et ressent meme votre douleur. 

Avec vous, on est priant. 

Avec vous, aussi on pleure. 

Two plus centuries ago, 

You proved strength and gained liberty. 

For your great past, there’s a greater tomorrow, 

In spite of the now, pursue prosperity. 

Le monde ecoute votre voix d’espoir; 

On voit tous votre courage. 

Quel beau pays et beau peuple noir - 
A vous, on dit ‘‘soyez brave, soyez brave!” 

Such a calamity to strike Port-au-Prince; 

May you raise capital walls and the hearts therein. 

Like those of Katrina, you will be remembered since; 

This time, may justice and compassion speedily win. 

Haiti, le monde ecoute les cries de votre terre; 

On voit que vos avez tellement de besoins. 

II nous semble qu’un parmi d'autres, c'est un frere. 

Done, a vous on dit, ‘‘On vient!” 


Giving the Nameless Names 

By Alanah Gabrielle Knox 


Fanni Edwards, Derek Gibson, Frank Roper, Rodney Sosby, 
Eric Smothers, Eugene Burgess, Anthony Wright, Joseph 
Wright, Ken Tucker. 

On street corners, in dirty old clothing 

holding signs, 

huddled: 

they now have names and stories. 

on the side walk on the way to Paul Brown Stadium 

they’re given a wide berth 

cast a hurried glance 

with sympathy 

or concern, maybe curiosity 

often fear and even anger 

Nameless and faceless people. 

Fanni Edwards, Derek Gibson, Frank Roper, Rodney Sosby, 
Eric Smothers, Eugene Burgess, Anthony Wright, Joseph 
Wright, Ken Tucker. 

Feisty, Brother, mild mannered, middle-aged, spirited, drugs 
and alcohol, heart attack, navy veteran, victim of cancer. 


Believe It 

By Wit t a D. Jones 

Believe it when you see someone bundled up sleeping in the street 
believe it when you see someone looking in garbage cans for food to eat 
believe it cause all of these things are real and none are made up 
believe there are many men, women, and children just down on their luck 
believe with the economy all twisted and heading straight for hell 
believe there are many who just give up, commit suicide or simply go to jail 
believe to the homeless, jail with 3 meals, cell buddies for friends and a cot 
believe to some may mean nothing but to the homeless means one hell of a lot 
believe with faith all things are possible for all including you and me 
believe in God, have faith, pray constantly and change will come all you do is 

believe!!!! 
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Parks Aren’t so Kind 
to Poor People 


“Ifyou have a problem seeing homeless folks you should end homelessness.” 

- Georgine Getty, former executive director of the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 


By George Herrell 

Streetvibes vendor 

I ’ve heard a lot of quotes in my lifetime but none has ever rung stronger 
or more true. It seems like such a simple solution to an overwhelming 
problem: House those who are homeless, feed those who are hungry, 
help those who are truly in need and begin right here at home. 

In Cincinnati City Parks it is against the rules to pass out food or clothing to 
those in need. Sounds absurd, but it’s true. I sought to find out the origins of 
this ruling back in June 2009 beginning at City Hall. I ques¬ 
tioned several officials, including those at the city attorney’s 
office; however, no one was able to find any city ordinance 
prohibiting such actions. My next stop was to speak to the 
city’s health commissioner, who I found one Sunday after¬ 
noon attending an inspirational service in Washington Park. 

The commissioner put me in touch with one of his direc¬ 
tors, Douglas Springs, who sent me an e-mail stating that 
there wasn’t a health department code that prohibited any 
one from giving away food or clothing for free in any city park 
or anywhere else for that matter. 

I continued to seek answers by asking policemen and fire¬ 
men, yet none of them claimed knowledge of or responsibil¬ 
ity for any such ordinance. 

Finally, I turned to one of the most informationally rounded organizations 
I know of, the public library. At the main branch, with the assistance of staff 
members who helped me search through local history books and microfilms 
of past newspaper articles, I finally found my answer. 

A Cincinnati Enquirer article titled, “Feed My Lambs,” published Nov. 20, 
2007, stated that the Cincinnati Park Board doesn’t allow charitable organiza¬ 
tions to pass out food or clothing to those in need in city parks. In learning this, 
I began to wonder, “How many charitable organizations’ donations have the 
Cincinnati Park Board accepted on their own behalf?” 


How many swing sets, jungle gyms, swimming pools, etc. were paid for by 
donated monies or materials? How many were erected by donated labor? 

Why then would an organization whose whole purpose is supposed to be 
“public service” deny organizations the right to provide assistance to those 
who are most in need? 

Most of these charitable organizations are “faith-based,” meaning they are 
churches - churches that not only provide the food and materials but serve it 
as well and clean up afterwards. 

According to the Enquirer’s article, Julie Horne, who was the manager of 
business services for the park board, said, “Those organiza¬ 
tions who want to distribute food or blankets are referred to 
the Drop Inn Center or other social-service organizations.” 
But my question is: Why should they be referred anywhere? 
Public parks are for use by the public; and although folks are 
homeless or hungry, they are still citizens of the city of Cin¬ 
cinnati and should have the same courtesy as other citizens. 

The census people expect us to be counted so that the city 
of Cincinnati can receive the maximum amount of federal 
funding possible, and yet we can’t even receive a charitable 
hot meal within a city park. 

To Julie Horne I say this: A man named Ebenezer Scrooge 
once said, “The poor should die and thus decrease the sur¬ 
plus population.” Just as he realized the error of his thinking, 

so can you. 

To the citizens of Cincinnati who are more fortunate than the homeless: Re¬ 
member covering up a problem won’t make it go away. There is a homeless 
problem in the city of Cincinnati - 8,300 homeless in 2008, and that number 
has grown in the past two years. 

You can’t hide that many people and simply act as if they don’t exist. As hu¬ 
man beings, you shouldn’t want to. However, if you aren’t willing to help, then 
at least don’t hinder others from doing so. 


The commissioner put me 
in touch with one of his 
directors, Douglas Springs, 
who sent me an e-mail 
stating that there wasn’t 
a health department code 
that prohibited any one from 
giving away food or clothing 
for free in any city park or 
anywhere else for that matter. 


Puzzles 

Crossword 


Sudoku 


Across 


1. Stays 
4. Brand 

8. Ottoman Empire 
(7,6) 

13. Lots 

14. Shut in 

15. Minor role 

16. Stay too long 

18. Lascivious 

19. Ruptured 
21. Female name 

23. As well 

27. Thoroughfare 
31. Swordsman 

33. Resort lake 

34. Tall palm tree 

35. Piece of news 

36. Security operative 
(5,8) 

37. Cold-shoulder 

38. Contraction of 
need not 
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Fill in the blank squares so that each row, each column and 
each 3-by-3 block contain all of the digits 1 through 9. 


Down 

17. Yeah 

20. Owns 
22. Thing 

24. Spiking 

25. Polluted air 

26. Expression of discomfort 

28. Curse 

29. Mild warning 

30. Website 
32. Helicopter feature 


The fundamental goal of a Sudoku puzzle is to use the provid¬ 
ed numbers, or givens, to discover which numbers logically fill 
in the empty squares. The only rule of Sudoku is that each of 
the nine rows, each of the nine columns, and each of the nine 
3x3 subsections must contain all of the numbers from one to 
nine, and each number consequently can occur in each row, 
column and subsection only once. 


2. Harsh 

3. Installment 

5. Lure 

6. Sand and cement 

7. To do with religious study 

9. City in central New York 

10. Recognized 

11. Troublesome person 

12. Knowledgeable about 
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Lots of Room 
and an 
Endless View 

One man's take on street life 


By Booger Love 

Streetvibes Vendor 

B eing out on the streets is not 
fun. It is a hard life to live. 
Every day you have noth¬ 
ing to do, nowhere to be. All you have 
to do is walk around or hang out any¬ 
where you can. Life is 
hell out there. 

The streets is not 
where you want to live 
at any time at all. Peo¬ 
ple don’t care about 
you being out - the 
men or the women. 

Some of them has little 
kids. They don’t care 
about the women with 
the little kids. 

It’s not only here. It’s 
everywhere. When you’re out there, 
don’t nobody care. If you’re a man, 
woman or a little kid, they see you on 
the streets, they walk by you like you 
was not there - keep walking, don’t 


look back. But that’s life. 

What they don’t know: They could 
someday be out here with us. You will 
know what it’s like being out there 
when you ask someone for help. They 
will walk right by you. Yes, it happens 
all the time to us. It will happen to 
you. They don’t care how you are or 
how long you been out 
there. 

We help each other. 
That is all we have. If we 
didn’t help each other, 
we would not have any 
help at all. We are one 
big family out there. 

So come take my 
hand. We will walk and 
talk about our time out 
here. We have lots of 
room with a good view 
as far as you can see. 

So look down in your heart and you 
will see you could be out here with 
me. 


The streets is not where 
you want to live at any 
time at all. People don’t 
care about you being out 
- the men or the women. 
Some of them has little 
kids. They don’t care 
about the women with 
the little kids. 


Check out the Streetvibes blog 
@ streetvibes.wordpress.com 


For a Better World 2006 
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Poems and Drawings on Peace and Justice 
by Greater Cincinnati Artists, 
edited and curated by Saad Ghosn. 

Kennedy Heights Arts Center 

6546 Montgomery Rd., 

Cincinnati, OH 45213 
513-631-4278 orwww.kennedyarts.org 

January 16 - February 27,2010 

Panel Discussion: Art as a Vehicle for Change 
facilitated by Jeff Hillard with Mary Pierce Brosmer, 
Greg Flannery and Jimi Jones 

February 27,4-6pm; closing 
reception at 6pm 

Gallery Hours: Monday-Friday 10am - 5pm 
Saturdays 10am - 4 pm 


THE 

LEGAL 

WRITER 

Third Edition 

40 Rules for the Art of 
Legal Writing 

Judge Mark Painter 


“Judge Painter’s b<x)k is a classic in its field.” 

Joseph P. Tomain 
Dean Emeritus 

University of Cincinnati College of Law 

“Every page of .Judge Painter's b<x)k is dripping with insights 
about how to improve your legal writing. There should be a new 
malpractice claim for overlooking that advice.” 

Bryan A. Garner 
Editor, Black’s Law Dictionary 
Author, Garner's Modern American Usage 

“When I was Cleveland Law Director, we gave Judge Painter's 
book to every lawyer in our office, and required our attorneys to 
follow Judge Painter's ‘40 Rules.’ Our writing immediately be¬ 
came more effective and persuasive.” 

Subodh Chandra 
The Chandra Firm 

Buy yours at 

http://store.cincybooks.com 



Venice on Vine Pizza and Hoagies 


1301 Vine Street in Over-the-Rhine 
Hours Monday-Friday 9:30 a.m. -8:00 p.m. 
513-221-7020 

Good food for a good cause in a friendly neighborhood 
restaurant. Dine in or take out. Hoagies, pizza, salads, 
soups, weekly specials, wifi and organic coffee too! 

Venice on Vine and Venice Catering are social enterprise 
programs of Power Inspires Progress (PIP), a nonprofit 
employment education program for inner city adults. 

STREETVIBES DISCOUNT: 

Present this coupon for a free drink with any 
large hoagie or medium or large pizza. 

One per customer, valid through March 1,2010. 
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To the Editor: 


To the Editor: 


To the Editor: 


I am a high school student at Cincinnati Country 
Day School. I really appreciated your first article, 
“Bad Words are a Matter of Perspective” (issue of 
Jan. 1 -15). Along with giving a very persuasive argu¬ 
ment, there was some incredible writing in there. I 
was particularly struck by, “His paean to the pursuit 
of justice perverts the meaning of the concept.” It 
was a cleverly crafted article and I was left fully con¬ 
vinced by your opinion on the issue - although I was 
biased in favor of your position to begin with. This 
person who complained about Streetvibes needs to 
take a look at history and realize that people need 
to hear the truth. 

Censorship is the breeding ground for corrup¬ 
tion and oppression of all kinds. You mention Adolf 
Hitler in your next article. Just look at Nazi Germa¬ 
ny from 1933 to 1945 under Hitler if you’re deluded 
enough to favor censorship. It disgusts me that 
someone would disturb the sale of this newspa¬ 
per because it tells the truth. The truth needs to be 
told, and I think it commendable that this newspa¬ 
per works to expose the truth about such a thing as 
misunderstood as homelessness. 

Who is this person? Is he responsible for all the 
children who may or may not read and be offended 
by this paper? I think not. It’s a parent’s or guard¬ 
ian’s responsibility to decide what they want their 
children exposed to - yes, a form of censorship, but 
not one as harmful or less imbedded in society as 
the censorship this person is suggesting. 

I was lucky enough to grow up in a school and 
household that held the right freedom of belief and 
speech to the highest importance. It is something I 
guard aggressively and I thank you for your article 
promoting it. 

Kathryn Black 
Cincinnati 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for including the article titled “An 
AHA!’ Moment in Cincinnati” in the Jan. 1-15, 
2010, issue of Streetvibes. I appreciate having the 
chance to learn more about housing advocates and 
their methods of advocacy. This can often be an 
ambiguous subject, so it was great to read an article 
that clearly explained advocacy to those of us who 
do not completely understand this vital method of 
support for the homeless. 

Lilly Fleischmann 
Cincinnati 


I have just finished reading the article “New Voic¬ 
es of the Voiceless” (issue of Jan. 1-15), and I find it 
to be outstanding. Rappers like Jasari X and Radiant 
Amar are poets, and they deserve to be recognized 
as one. Such commentary is so real that it strikes 
a chord within me, although I have never experi¬ 
enced what they have. It is these rappers that make 
Hip Hop art, while mainstream “rappers” produce 
flat, recycled tracks in order to make money. 

Describing despair and poverty, these artists 
write for a better tomorrow and offer a medium 
to share their sentiments with others. While some 
look down upon them, I find them inspiring and 
uplifting. Talented, driven, and benevolent, they 
take their cause to the streets and remain true to 
themselves. I think that my parents would find 
them off-putting, but I see true art and spirit in 
their words. It’s possible to feel their emotion and 
their struggles and know that there are many out 
there like them. Music can be relaxing, fun or good 
for dancing, but this music is something special, 
and more people should listen to it. This H.E.R. is 
art in its purest form, like it is meant to be. 

Will Duncan 
Cincinnati 


Have something 
on your mind? 

Do you agree or 
disagree with an 
article? 

Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo. com 


As of mid-January of 2010, Xavier Bertrand, head 
of the French conservative party, “wants a law” that 
Muslim women cannot wear face coverings and be 
citizens. “Clothes make the man” is one kind of ad¬ 
vice to wear appropriate clothes. What is appropri¬ 
ate where? 

When someone else makes the decision of what 
I have to wear, I may be a prisoner or be in for out¬ 
patient surgery. Clothing used as a devotion or 
protection includes hijabs, yarmulkes, the habits 
of some Roman and Anglican Catholic men and 
women, surgical face masks, hats to protect fair¬ 
skinned persons, scarves or caps for persons who 
have lost their hair, police and military uniforms. 
Costumes in theater can show us how clothes make 
theater in ordinary life. But when worship services, 
work, special duty or theater is completed, when 
Mardi Gras or surgery is over, the special clothing in 
which the person could not easily play golf, operate 
equipment, garden or do a variety of manual labors 
is reserved for the next appropriate occasion. 

For generations in the mid-East and in medieval 
Europe, clothing “made” and protected the wom¬ 
an. When at home, some of these women can enjoy 
dressing up or down. Perhaps someday Muslim cul¬ 
ture will develop like Western culture. This may or 
may not be good. In all events, reactionary imams, 
prelates or profiling politicians may be around to 
tell the women they have to put the veils back on. 

Whether veils or collars are experienced as secu¬ 
rity risks, or when they have, as in the cases of child 
abuse in the past, been misleading, or when they 
are genuinely protective, there’s a whole new nexus 
in which no one law or dictum is always helpful. 

Some of the people I pray with really want wom¬ 
en in religious vows to be put back into habits. Most 
of the people I know respect the choices of senior 
nuns who wear habits and are not in active min¬ 
istry. The majority of vowed women in the Unit¬ 
ed States wore period costume before the 1970s. 
(That’s costume from the eras in which their com¬ 
munities were founded, not the wads the menstru¬ 
ating women sat on as referenced in Genesis 31: 
35.) Today some find exotic clothing unhelpful to 
their imitation of Jesus and the disciples, who did 
not set themselves apart from the community or 
need protection from it or special status within it 
through clothing choices. 

Why some persons would make clothing a major 
factor in their choices of persons to associate them¬ 
selves with or persons to trust interests me. 

Vickie Cimprich 
Fort Mitchell, Ky. 
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Streetvibes is a newspaper that provides relevant discussions of 
homelessness, poverty and other related social justice issues 


Badged 
vendors keep 
75% of the 
profit of every 
paper sold 



25% of each 
paper sold goes 
to printing and 
production 


We rely on the kindness of our friends and readers 
to produce the paper each month. 

Please consider making a tax-deductible donation today. 

Please make checks payable to: 

'Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless" 

Mail to: 117 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Be sure to always purchase Streetvibes from a badged vendor. 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Bethany House 

1841 Fairmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


381-SAFE 

768-6907 

557-2873 

681-2365 

762-5660 

872-9259 


City Gospel Mission 241-5525 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 
Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 
Drop Inn Center 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Interfaith Hospitality Network 
Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 
3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 

Housing: 


CMHA 

Excel Development 
OTR Community Housing 

114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Tender Mercies 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Tom Geiger House 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

Volunteers of America 

Food/Clothina 


961-4080 

761-1480 

721-0643 

471-1100 

221-3350 


721-4580 

632-7149 

381-1171 

721-8666 

961-4555 

751-0643 

381-1954 


Lord’s Pantry 621-5300 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 961-1983 
OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 
Our Daily Bread 621-6364 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
St. Francis Soup Kitchen 535-2719 


Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
3600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

DIC Live In Program 
Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 

AA Hotline 
CCAT 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Joseph House (Veterans) 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 
Recovery Health Access Center 
Sober Living 
Talbert House 

Advocacy 


784-1853 

721-0643 

921-1613 

961-2256 


961-4663 


Catholic Social Action 
Community Action Agency 
Contact Center 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan JPIC 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 
117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 
Legal Aid Society 
Ohio Justice & Policy Center 
Faces Without Places 
Stop AIDS 

Health 

Center for Respite Care 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


351-0422 

381-6672 

241-2965 

946-4888 

281-7422 

681-0324 

641-4300 


421-3131 

569-1840 

381-4242 

721-4700 

421-7803 

579-8547 

241-9400 

421-1108 

363-3300 

421-2437 


621-1868 


Crossroad Health Center 381-2247 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981-5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 241-2600 
Emmanuel Community Center 241-2563 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 621-5514 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 381-0111 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 771-4800 

Healing Connections 751-0600 

Mary Magdalen House 721-4811 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
People Working Cooperatively 351-7921 

The Caring Place 631-1114 

United Way 211 

Women Helping Women 977-5541 

Hamilton/Middletown 

St. Raephaels 863-3184 

Salvation Army 863-1445 

Serenity House Day Center 422-8555 

Open Door Pantry 868-3276 

Northern Kentucky 


Brighton Center 859-491-8303 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 

ECHO/Hosea House 859-261-5857 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 859-491-1027 

Homeward Bound Youth 859-581-1111 

Mathews House 859-261-8009 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 859-727-0926 
Parish Kitchen 859-581-7745 

Pike St. Clinic 859-291-9321 

Transitions, Inc 859-491-4435 

Welcome House of NKY 859-431-8717 

205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 
Women’s Crisis Center 859-491-3335 

VA Domiciliary 859-559-5011 

VA Homeless 859-572-6226 
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Artists as Activists 


STREETVIBES 
February 15 - 28, 2010 




Re-shaping Ideas and Forms 

Stephen Geddes's sculpture 
challenges conventional perceptions 


S tephen Geddes grew up in Wisconsin in a small rural 
community. He always wanted to be an artist. As a child 
he was good at painting and liked to carve wood with his 
pocketknife. His mother, whose own grandfather was an artist, 
and art teachers at his school encouraged his artistic inclina¬ 
tions. 

Geddes attended the University ofWisconsin at Lacrosse, got a 
bachelor’s degree in art education, then got a master’s degree in 
sculpture at Ohio University. He intended to become a full-time 
college teacher. But due to limited available positions at the time, 
he worked instead as an artist in residence for the Kentucky Com¬ 
mission on the Arts, then as a toy sculptor for various companies 
and later as a freelancer. 

Geddes’s art education emphasized both formal technical 
considerations and judicious use of ideas in order to give life and 
purpose to a product. 

“I am between a craftsman all about material and an artist all 
about ideas” he says. “Ben Shahn’s writings, especially his book, 

The Shape of Content, influenced me greatly. They taught me that 
successful art needed content and that content needed to be 
shaped well.” 

Geddes has always been concerned about perfecting the form of 
his work in order to give it visual authority and thus become a strong 
vehicle for his viewpoints, most often social commentaries. 

_ In college at a time 

when minimalism was 
very popular, Geddes, 
critical of the movement, 
created sculptural pieces 
that included hard edges, 
curves, sharp angles, ma¬ 
sonite, welded steel, ele¬ 
ments and materials that 
composed a strong me¬ 
chanical image in which 

_ human figures would be 

embedded, subjugated 
and trapped. He also worked on carousel imagery, replacing the tradi¬ 
tional horse with beautifully carved and painted fanciful figures such 
as a muscleman centaur or a sphinx with a lion’s body, alluding to the 
fantasy and escape into new identity that one usually lives during the 
ride. 

In the mid 1980s, influenced by his job as an industrial toy sculp¬ 
tor that required frequently reassembling body parts, he developed a 
sculptural technique of splitting and fragmenting the human head, 
afterwards mismatching its various sections. Geddes used the ap¬ 
proach to comment on the misdirection that corporate structure was 
imposing on citizens’ life. In a time when all was becoming very fast, 
he also sought to slow down the viewer’s eye to scrutinize the non- 
conventional, non-immediately recognizable form and to reflect and, 
as a result, see more. 

Other works concerned the prevailing societal preoccupations with 
spectacles and contrived sports and the emphasis placed on super¬ 
ficial show business lacking content. The Roller Rhino represented a 
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By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 


Pachyderm’s Progress , wood sculpture by Stephen Geddes. Photo by Stephen Geddes. 


Stephen Geddes next to his sculpture of Pope Coleman’s head. 

Photo by Bill Howes. 

sculpted body of a rhinoceros on roller skates; influenced by the last 
gasp of roller derby as an organized sport, it was also partly based on 
Ionesco’s play Rhinoceros, a parody of the Nazi takeover in Germany 
and Austria. Hindu Wrestlers depicted wrestlers, each with four or five 
arms, stressing the exaggerated production value of the sport. 

While in college, Geddes was against the Vietnam War and did not 
want to be drafted; he was not an activist, though, and all he desired 
was to be left alone in the studio to do his art. The Reagan presidency, 
however - with its cowboy mentality, the significant social changes 
it imposed in favor of the wealthy at the expense of the poor, the 
wretched excess and entitlement it allowed - greatly offended him 
and served as a turning point in his political involvement and the di¬ 
rection of his art. 

Geddes’s works since then have dealt with violence, the role of 
religion in politics, the hypocrisy of philanthropists, wealth and the 
domination of the poor. Cylinder Head is the simplified image of a re¬ 
volver shaping into a human head, the bullet points of the chambers 
becoming the eyes. Fundamental Church-State Discrimination Test 
includes the sliced and fragmented heads of Christ and Uncle Sam 
positioned on a checkerboard. Geddes intended their loose parts to 
be mismatched when reassembled, his reflection on the dangerous 
and blurred overlap between state and church during recent adminis¬ 
trations and the powerful intrusion of religious zealots and extremists 
into politics. 

Carnegie Dream, a meditation on the nature of philanthropy in the 
American culture, represents a tower, its base referencing industrial 
steel mining that made Carnegie’s fortune possible; and its top, a bed- 
room-library depicting Carnegie in bed surrounded by books. Books 
and libraries were how Carnegie tried, as a philanthropist, to buy his 
way back to heaven, having built his money at the expense of poor 
workers. Another sculpture is of HC Frick, a coal and coke magnet 
and partner of Carnegie, sitting in a coal car inside a carousel with 
a golden dome. Frick holds a frame of a painting, a reference to the 
huge art collection he had amassed while exploiting the poor. Geddes 
uses both businessmen to also reflect on the permissive and empow¬ 
ering role that government imparts to the wealthy. 

Pachyderm’s Progress, a finely crafted wood sculp¬ 
ture, represents an ornate sedan chair in which an 
oversized elephant is seated, alluding to both wealth 
and Republican affiliation. At its front and back, a 
scroll cage contains powerless mice expected to 
constantly run and move it forward. Geddes carved 
on its sides ornamental motifs taken from $1 and 
$5 bills, thus directly connecting money to privilege 
and politics. 

Jurassic Ark or Noah Saves the Dinosaurs was in 
response to the recently built Creation Museum. It 
is a sarcastic comment on how religion and fear are 
always used to trap, control and keep vulnerable 
people ignorant, providing simple answers and for¬ 
mulas, dismissing any critical thinking. 

Geddes’s works always strike by their refined 
craftsmanship and elegant beauty. They also chal¬ 
lenge by their thought-provoking, strident and of¬ 
ten ironic, social and political viewpoints. They 
transmit his messages with potency and eloquence. 

“I do not expect my art to change many people,” 
Geddes says. “I expect it, however, to have formal 
authority, speak by its quality and clearly convey 
my ideas. My art is directly connected to my life; it 
wakes me up in the morning, it keeps me going.” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can he contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 













